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IS OUR PRESENT SEMINARY HEBREW WORTH 

WHILE ? 



REV. H. D. J. CATLIN 
Northumberland, Pa. 



Now that we no longer think of Hebrew as the language of Eden 
and the original tongue, no longer think of it as peculiarly sacred, the 
language of the Almighty himself, in which he spoke to primitive man 
and in which he wrote with his own finger on the stony Tables of the 
Law, and the language we shall all speak beyond the Shadow; now 
that we no longer believe that the whole Bible, while containing the 
history, and largely the explanation, of two of the great religions 
of the world, is a faultless and infallible book, is it not possible to take 
a new and different view of the study of the language so long insisted 
on in our schools of theology ? Under past conditions that insistence 
was not unnatural. When the Bible was the only and complete rule 
of faith and practice and contained the only words God had ever 
spoken to man, and when the man of God was to find there, mainly if 
not wholly, the ground and the substance of his message, what more 
natural and reasonable than to assume that he should be able to go to 
the original record of the message and read it as it came from the divine 
lips or fingers ? It might not be necessary always to bring into the 
sacred desk the verba ipsissima, the literal fruits of his communing 
with the holy text, till 

Words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

but at least he should have read the message as it came from on high. 
But how changed the conditions today ! Not all the message, we 
have come to see, is in one book, or in any book. Nature, science, art, 
experience and life, and society — a thousand voices speak the word 
of revelation, and 

God fulfills himself in many ways. 
"There are, it may be," the apostle reminds us, "so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and none of them without significance. If, then, 
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I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be to him that speaketh a 
barbarian, and he that speaketh will be a barbarian to me. " With 
the accents of all these voices the man of God must become at least a 
little familiar while fitting himself for his work, and not give, during 
that time of preparation, to one voice only all the attention it will need 
if it is to be heard intelligently during the years of practical service; 
and when that service actually begins, he must listen daily to more 
than a single voice. 

Then the degree of knowledge of the Old Testament tongue 
which seemed sufficient in olden days is quite insufficient now, if 
the minister is to depend on his own knowledge of the language, a 
condition presupposed, as we shall see, by the very fact of his study 
of the language to any elaborate degree. To be able, with grammar 
and lexicon, laboriously or even with some facility, to pick out the 
meaning of a Hebrew sentence is not enough when the vexed and 
perplexing passages, the only ones, really, which call for a study of the 
original, demand some acquaintance, at least, with the forms and 
usages of cognate Semitic languages and a knowledge of modern 
critical questions not to be acquired if the time is taken for a thorough 
and exact mastery of Hebrew. If the minister must thus depend on 
his own knowledge of the language, there must be, it should seem, 
not only a neglect of other important sides of his work, but also a 
pitiful waste of time and effort, since the purpose in view fails to be 
achieved. 

I have the confession of a student friend of long ago, which bears 
upon the present question. The conditions in his case were singu- 
larly favorable. Passionately fond of linguistic, perhaps above all 
other, studies, he had already achieved in college considerable success 
with Greek and Latin, and later, during a three years' interval between 
college and seminary, had by himself made a beginning with the 
Hebrew grammar, so that, when the formal study in the seminary 
was taken up, the language had already lost not a little of its mystery 
and strangeness. Of French and German, too, he had a fair reading 
knowledge available for use in the Old Testament study. Two years 
at least of the seminary course were largely devoted to a close and 
exact study of the Hebrew grammar and text. The former book 
bore many a marginal note and query; and not only were large 
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passages of the text, as in Job and the Psalms, read and discussed, 
but English forms and combinations were turned into Hebrew. A 
separate Chaldee grammar was bought, that those Old Testament 
forms might be better apprehended, while longing eyes were turned in 
the direction even of Arabic and Syriac for the light which they might 
throw, though the longing indeed never was realized. Later, in his first 
parish, he continued his studies by careful readings in Bleek and Ewald. 

What was the result ? Had he been aiming at some Semitic chair, 
all this work would have told as an initial preparation, and a fairly 
successful career might have been predicted for him. But in the 
actual work of the ministry which really followed, the result, as he 
told it, was one to make very doubtful the wisdom of his seminary 
effort. What was the result ? Simply that to be faithful to the work 
of pulpit and parish, and to the claims of various reading, no time was 
left to apply the knowledge so laboriously acquired in the seminary. 
He could indeed understand and appreciate a scholarly discussion of 
an Old Testament passage where it turned upon a Hebrew form or 
pointing, but could do no original work or investigation, and gradually 
the fairly good acquaintance he had won with the language began to 
fade and grow insubstantial, until at last — so his confession painfully 
runs — some of the very characters themselves grew shadowy and 
obscure. 1 

But why should the minister in actual work "do original work or 
investigation " in the Hebrew text ? " If the minister is to depend on 
his own knowledge of the language" we wrote ; but why must he depend 
on his own Hebrew knowledge? Must we learn Persian to appre- 
ciate the Rubaiyat ? or Finnish to read theKalevala ? or Chinese to read 
the Kings ? Even when Assyriology is coming to have such a bearing 
upon Old Testament studies, must we severally take up cuneiform 
in order to appreciate the significance of the Code of Hammurabi 
with reference to the Mosaic tradition? Must Emerson swim the 
Charles River to Boston when there are good, safe roads and bridges 
he can use ? What are translations for ? And what student in the 

1 Years later, however — he admits — the old Hebraic spark quickened a little when 
a young man came to him for help, who had begun to preach in a neighboring parish, 
but whose license his seminary authorities had conditioned on his reading at least so 
many pages of the Hebrew Bible. 
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seminary or, at any rate, what minister in active work, can hope to 
equal in scholarship the men whose whole lives have been given to a 
patient, microscopic study of the language and the text ? Why did 
Ewald write his grammar and why have other specialists used it in 
making a translation of the text, if we tyros are to attempt the work all 
over again ? What can amateurs — if amateurs they can be called to 
whom the study of Hebrew is a dreadful bore — what can amateurs hope 
to accomplish in comparison with the results ready to their hands from 
the critical masters of the language ? 

But the masters, we are reminded, do not always agree, and when 
doctors disagree what shall lay people do? Must they not have 
knowledge enough to listen to the discussion, to appreciate the con- 
flicting arguments, and to draw their own conclusions ? The answer 
is plain : it is a case where the old maxim does not hold good, 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian Spring. 

To this end why should not a series of a dozen or a score of lectures 
in the seminary course, followed or accompanied by the careful and 
constant study of a handbook, put the earnest student, intelligent 
enough to be in the ministry at all, in a position to avail himself of, 
and to understand, the teachings and announcements of the great 
scholars and specialists ? 

Tentatively such a course might cover heads like these : 
i. The Semitic sisterhood of languages, their relationship to each 
other, and their possible kinship, if it can ever be established, with 
the Aryan family. 

2. The triliterality of the Semitic group. 

3. The consonantal nature not only of these triliteral stems, but of 
all the derivative forms, only consonants appearing in the proper text, 
to be vowelized or vocalized by the reader, as best he could. 

4. The fruitful source which this feature became of various and 
often perplexing, because absolutely incongruous, readings, the same 
combination of textual letters yielding not only different verbal or 
substantive forms, but absolutely different root meanings, according to 
the vowels supplied. 2 

2 An interesting illustration of this is seen in the form mB53S found in Amos, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah, repeatedly in Job, and noticeably in the favorite twenty-third 
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5. The Hebrew tense system, or want of system. 

6. The comparative poverty of the language in particles giving 
shades of connection, and the extreme simplicity of the Hebrew 
syntax as, for the most part, a mere succession of co-ordinate propo- 
sitions, with little attempt at periodic subordination. 

7. The relation and influence of the Aramaic forms. 

8. The Semitic inflectional system. 

9. The parallelism of the Hebrew muse, appearing not only in the 
definitely poetic compositions, but also often in the loftier flights of 
the prophets, and the exegetic help often afforded by these paral- 
lelisms. 

10. The actual relation of the so-called "Chaldee" to the Baby- 
lonian (or Assyrian) tongue, now so much talked of in connection 
with the cuneiform tablets. The latter language not being, we are 
told, identical with the Chaldee, as sometimes supposed, but nearer 
the Hebrew. 

11. The language of Palestine in the time of Jesus — was it Aramaic 
or Greek ? 

How interesting and important this last topic, for example, may 
prove to be is apparent from its relation to the question what Jesus 
actually said and meant, if we have to read his words through the 
media not of two but of three languages, one of them quite dissimilar 
to the others, and how the whole story of his life may have to be 
modified in view of this situation. 

Such studies as these, of moderate length and supplemented by 
parallel and also later private reading, would put the minister in a 
position to comprehend and profit by the results of the great masters' 
studies, in whose presence we ministers must all be laymen. 

The question of Hebrew studies other than those pursued by the 
specialists, who make the language, or the whole group of Semitic 
languages, the subject of life-long and microscopic investigation, is 

Psalm. The traditional and long accepted pointing makes it read nipb$, shadow-o}- 
death; but Ewald tells us that such compounds are, except in proper names, practically 
unknown to the Hebrew, and we must use rather the pointing t"fittb2, with the sense 
skadowiness. That the error is as old as the LXX reminds us only that we must use 
their version with discretion. And if at first there is a sense of loss in finding no 
definite mention of death in this lovely idyl, there may be a gain, too, in the thought that 
through every shadow that can darken life the tender Shepherd leads us. 
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not unrelated to the other and larger question now becoming acute in 
our colleges and universities, as to the value and wisdom of any 
general study of languages no longer living. We have not forgotten 
the sensation caused by Mr. Charles Francis Adams' attack on the 
study of Greek a few years ago, itself perhaps due to Professor 
Youman's earlier inquiry as to " the culture demanded by modern life." 
And now that Greek has become largely optional, Latin seems likely 
to have the same experience, for has there not been lately at Yale a 
strong outcry against the study of the language ? 

The question with the classics, as with Hebrew, is not whether 
there is any interest attaching to the study of them. Certainly they 
have a disciplinary value, while to one fond of linguistic inquiries 
nothing could be more fascinating than the detailed and microscopic 
study of lexical and grammatical questions. It is not a question of the 
absolute, but of the relative, value of these studies. Can we afford 
to give so large a part of the limited time available for life's prepara- 
tion to obtaining a knowledge, so slight and imperfect at the best, of 
languages no longer living, when almost the only results our studies 
would be aimed at are already offered to us at the hands of those 
whose knowledge and authority we could never rival ? The oft-told 
story of the student on Commencement day asking someone to explain 
to him what his sheepskin said is scarcely an exaggeration of the 
meager knowledge most students acquire of the languages to which 
so much precious time has been given. We put the same question 
with regard to the Hebrew studies of the seminary. How many 
ministers in any denomination, even if they remember the Hebrew 
alphabet and could work out an easy passage in Genesis, are capable 
of criticizing, say, the Revised Version and expressing an independent 
judgment of its correctness ? The scholars can do this, but we can- 
not : why not let the scholars do it for us ? Is our present seminary 
Hebrew worth while ? 



